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diminution of traffic, would be deemed to have performed good service to their company; but this change would have effected a pecuniary loss to every one of the public who travelled on the railway, or sent goods by it, and would have prevented others from getting the benefit of using the railway in many cases, in which, under some other financial arrangements, they might have used it, and might have contributed something towards its expenses. The benefit conferred on the public, in respect to passenger traffic—if we take for brevity the case of passenger traffic alone—is far above the total of the fares. Because the traveller is himself the best judge of the probable value to him of his intended journey. He will not undertake the journey unless he believes it to be worth to him at least as much as the fare; and so we may consider the fare as indicating the value of any such journey as is just at the point of being indifferent as to whether it be worth undertaking or not; but then it is inevitable that scarcely any can be just at that exact point. Any contemplated journey below it will not be undertaken; and nearly all journeys made will be above it. Many a time a person goes a journey by rail which he would value at five, ten, or twenty times the amount of the fare; often at one and a half, two, or three times. That relates only to actual travellers on the rail who really pay fares, and so contribute towards the reimbursement of the first costs and working expenses of the undertaking. But also those who happen not to require to travel on a certain railway near them, do receive a highly beneficial power or right, which must have to them a real value—the power, namely, of travelling by that railway whenever circumstances may lead them to want to go. It may properly be esteemed by any member of the community as a matter of importance arid of value to him to have a railway kept constantly in readiness for him if wanted to carry him rapidly and easily over what otherwise would be a long, fatiguing, and perhaps costly journey. Yet he has contributed nothing towards its construction in consideration of the advantage he holds in virtue of its existence. Thus, on the principle of having u country's railway made and worked by companies, the people benefited by the formation arid maintenance of each railway are not all duly brought in as contributors. Those who do travel must thon bu charged for each journey, if the railway is to be successful to the shareholders, more than would be re-